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For more than a century efforts have been made by legisla-
tion and private philanthropy to render the workman's lot easier
and to reconcile him to his subordinate position. His housing
conditions have been improved by municipal building schemes;
his working hours have been shortened by factory laws; the
rigours of unemployment have been tempered by State-aided
schemes of social insurance; profit-sharing and co-partnership
have been encouraged to help on the transition from industrial
autocracy to industrial democracy. But none of these attempts
have achieved their purpose. At no time has the proletarian been
reconciled to the existing order, and his hostility seems only to
have become accentuated with every rise in his standard of life.
This fundamental opposition has expressed itself in various
ways. Sometimes it has taken the form of wild revolutionary
outbursts like the Luddite Riots (1812) or the revolt of the
Lyons silk-weavers (1831) or the insurrections of the Parisian
workmen in 1848 and 1871. Or it has shown itself in the steady
pressure of trade union action, seeking to improve the wage con-
tract and secure better conditions and shorter working hours. Or
it has taken the form of political activity when, after the institu-
tion of universal suffrage in most European countries, labour
and socialist parties came into existence? 'Politics and trade
unions are like the right and left legs upon which the proletariat
marches' (Sombart). There is no space to relate the history of
the European labour movement, either on its political or its
industrial side.1 It is only referred to here as a proof of the deep
fissure which the Industrial Revolution has created in European
society. The proletariat is a class in permanent opposition to
the existing economic order. Social disharmony and class-
antagonism are the bitter fruits of industrialism.

1 For a short account see Birnie, An Economic History of Europe, 1760-1930,
chaps, viii and ix.